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THE WANDERER AND THE SEAFARER. 

THE two pieces known as the Wanderer and the Seafarer 
have long been held to rank among the finest specimens 
of extant Anglo-Saxon poetry. Unfortunately, however, their 
deep and true feeling for nature and passionate lyric earnest- 
ness are marred by occasional obscurity of language and abrupt- 
ness in the sequence of thought, and by a mingling of Christian 
and heathen material. 

These defects have led to the conclusion that the poems as we 
now have them are not in their original form, that they have 
suffered interpolation, and that in the Seafarer we have to do 
with a dialogue, or the fragments of one. Much time has 
already been spent by scholars in the endeavor to separate later 
elements, and to show the correct interpretation of the subject- 
matter. It is, indeed, of considerable importance in estimating 
the literary significance of Anglo-Saxon elegiac poetry to deter- 
mine what the facts in the case really are. 

The whole subject has been reopened in an article by R. C. 
Boer {Zs. f. d. Phil. 35. 1 ff.), in which the two poems are sub- 
jected to a minute critical analysis. The results are in brief as 
follows : The pieces which we know as the Wanderer and the 
Seafarer contain the remains of three old poems. In the first * 
of these an eardstapa bewails the loss of lord and kinsmen, and 
relates in the third person the visions which appear to him in 
sleep. This is probably preserved entire, but in interpolated 
form. The second 2 poem is the fragmentary complaint of a 
seafarer who has suffered much upon the ocean. The third 3 is 
a dialogue, treating of the longing inspired by the sea and of 

1 Wanderer 6-16; 19-24'; 29 b -36; 39-67; 90 (with J>onme in line 88)-98; 
101-110. 
'Seafarer, 1-15; 17-22; a line from 23-24* ; [25"-26?] 
'Ibid., 33 b -38; 44-64'. 
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the dangers of travel on the water, and is composed in relatively 
free strophio form. The two latter pieces were joined together 
by the interpolator of the Wanderer, who added to them, in 
turn, much new material. These additions consist principally 
of repetitions, ideas transferred from one poem to the other, 
gnomic reflections, partly borrowed, and religious coloring 
(frommes gerede). It is to be assumed that the two poems — 
counting the two parts of the Seafarer as one — followed each 
other in the manuscript from which the Exeter Book was copied, 
and it is probable that the scribe who wrote them in this earlier 
form was the above-mentioned interpolator. 

I believe that a careful examination of the two pieces and a 
comparison of the characteristics of their language and construc- 
tion with those of other Anglo-Saxon verse will show that there 
is no reason to assume such extensive contamination or interpo- 
lation, or to interpret any portion of the Seafarer as a dialogue. 
In an investigation of this sort previous opinions must be 
reviewed with some care, particularly the arguments advanced 
by Professor Boer, which have not yet been challenged. The 
Wanderer is practically virgin soil for critical exegesis ; with the 
exception of the opening and the closing lines its unity has, so 
far as I am aware, never before been questioned. The case is 
quite different with the Seafarer. Boer's arguments in regard 
to this poem represent to a considerable extent an elaboration of 
the theories of preceding scholars. Since the question of its 
interpretation is more complicated, it may be well to consider it 
first, reserving the Wanderer for later discussion/ 

The suggestion that the Seafarer should be taken as a dialogue 
between an old sailor and a youth was first made in 1869 by 
Rieger. 8 This idea has found wide acceptance among later 
scholars, 6 although some have preferred the division made by 
Kluge. 7 Rejecting the whole latter portion of the poem, 64b— 
124, as a later addition, Kluge argued that the dialogue pre- 

4 The reverse order is adopted in Boer's article. 
6 Xs. /. d. Phil., 1. 330 ff. 

'Compare, for example, besides those named, ten Brink (Brandl), Oesch. d. 
Engl. Litt., p. 72; Korting, Qrmdriss d. Oeseh. d. Engl. Lilt., p. 56. 
''Engl. Stud., 6. 322 ff. 
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ceding should consist of but two speeches, one by the old man, 
and the other by the youth, instead of several speeches by each, 
as Rieger had assumed. He later brought forward some striking 
parallels from Anglo-Saxon religious literature in support of his 
theory that 64b-124 is the work of a homilist. 8 "While this 
theory has been generally accepted, his contention that this 
second part was written by two different men has been destruc- 
tively criticised by Honncher 9 and Wulker. 10 Honncher prefers 
Rieger's division of the dialogue, with some modifications of hi& 
own. 

It should be noted that in 1887 Ebert " expressed the opinion 
that the Seafarer should be interpreted as a monologue from 
beginning to end. He brought forward no arguments to 
support this view, however, save a paraphrase, which fails 
to give a close rendering of disputed passages, and is in no wise 
an answer to previous objections. It is obvious that such a 
paraphrase, unless most carefully made, may give an entirely 
misleading cast to the thought of the poem. 

Boer's theory is original in that he regards 1-24, discounting 
interpolations, as a separate poem, the Complaint of the 
Seafarer. He agrees with Kluge as to the added lines (64b— 
124), but favors in general Rieger's division of the intervening 
dialogue. 

In spite of the more or less prevalent opinion to the contrary, 
I think it will be seen that the Seafarer admits of a more 
consistent interpretation as the lyric utterance of one man. The 
attempt has not hitherto been made, to my knowledge, to- 
furnish such an interpretation, with due regard to the objec- 
tions of those who hold the opposite view. I believe with 
Kluge that 64b-124 is an addition, but not that two hands may 
be traced in it in the way which he suggests. It will simplify 
the discussion to leave these closing lines out of consideration 
for the present, and deal with the older portion of the poem. 

The difficulties begin with 33, or at most with 28. "Wulker 12 
remarks, ' "Weiterhin ist klar, dass v. 34 ff. 

"Ibid., 8. 472 ff. 'Anglia, 9. 435 ff. 10 Orundriss, p. 211. 

11 Allg. Qesch. d. Lilt. d. MiUelallers im Abendlande, 3. 81 f. 
18 Qrundrist, p. 210. 
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For )>on cnyssa'S nu 
heortan ge)>ohtas, >set ic hean etreamas 
sealtyj>a gelao sylf cunnige 

nicht von demjenigen sein kann, welcher v. 1 f. sagte : 

Mseg ic be me sylfum so'Sgied wrecan, 
si)>as secgan, hu ic gesmncdagum 
earfcfthvrile oft browade.' 

Boer objects, in regard to 27 ff. : ' Was lange vorher erzab.lt 
worden ist, wird nocb einmal widerholt, und obgleich es nichts 
erklart, mit einem erklarenden for\on eingeleitet. Z. 12 fgg. 
heisst es: "das weiss ein gliicklicher mensch nicht, wie icb 
unglucklicher im winter auf dem kalten meere micb auf hielt." 
Es folgt eine beschreibung der situation: reif, hagel, wasser- 
vogel ; und dann : " darum (!) weiss ein gliicklicher mensch 
nicht, welches elend ich auf dem meere erduldet habe." ' 13 In 
regard to 33b, he points out that it is highly illogical for 
a man to say, after a description of the discomforts of seafaring, 
that, therefore he desires to undertake a voyage. The contradic- 
tion in this latter case is almost equally great whether it 
occurs in a dialogue or a soliloquy, and Boer avoids the dilemma 
by assuming that 33b ff. begin a poem which originally had no 
connection with what precedes. 

A part of the apparent illogicality of these passages is due, I 
believe, to a misunderstanding of for]>on. It is extremely 
important to determine what its significance really is, since it 
occurs frequently in disputed passages in both poems, and is 
constantly regarded by Boer as an index-finger pointing to 
interpolations. He generally translates it 'darum.' It was 
also often used as a conjunction, 'because.' There is good 
evidence, however, that it might indicate a much looser logical 
connection. Compare the use of the English word ' so ' at the 
present day. Originally denoting a strict inference, ' so ' often 
serves, especially in conversation, to bring new ideas into general 
relation with preceding statements, whether they follow as logical 
conclusions or not. This appears to have been the case with 
forlpon, particularly in the northern dialects. It is frequently 

ls p. 17. 
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used elliptically, signifying no close relation of cause or effect, 
and sometimes so vaguely that the meaning seems to have been 
scarcely more definite than ' in regard to this matter.' Kluge u 
has remarked that there is no justification for translating it as an 
adversative, ' but ' or ' yet,' as some have done. 

A passage from the poem known as Wunder der Schopfwig™ 
illustrates the use of forfyon as a loose connective. 

Gewite'S honne mid J>y wuldre on westrodor 

for'Smsere tungol faran on heape, 

oJ>]>aet on sefenne utgarsecges 

grandas pace's : glom o)>er cigS, 

niht sefter cymeS, healdeft nydbidod 

halgan dryhtnes. Heofontorht swegl 

scir gescynde'S in gesceaft godes 

under foldan fsej>m, farende tungol. 

Fortyn naenig fira J>ses frod leofaft, 

J>a?t his nwege sespringe J>urh his segne sped witan, 

hu geond grund faired goldtorht sunne 

in >set wonne genip under wsetra gearing 

oJ>J>e hwa J>ses leohtes londbuende 

brucan mote, si'S'San heo ofer brim hweorfe'S. 

For)>on swa teofenede, se >e teala cute, 

dseg wit> nihte, deop wiS hean 

lyft wiS lagustream, lond wK Wffige. (68-84) 

The train of thought is in brief as follows. ' The sun sets in 
the west, night comes on, the sun sinks beneath the bosom of 
the earth. For\on no man is so wise that he knows the path- 
ways of the sun, when it sinks beneath the waters, or what 
peoples enjoy its light after it speeds over the ocean. For\>on 
he who well knew how (the Lord), hath associated day and night, 
the deep with the high land, the air with the water, etc.' 

Compare also two passages from Cynewulf's Christ. 

' May (the Lord) be the guardian of our souls and encompass 
with glory our feeble spirit, make worthy of this us whom He 
hath shut out from glory when we were doomed, deprived of 
our home, to sojourn in wretchedness in this narrow world. 

"Engl.Slud. 8. 472. 

16 Grein-Wtilker's Bibliothek d. ags. Poesie, 3. 1, 152. The quantity of vowels 
is not indicated in the present article unless it is marked in the source from 
which the citation is made. Quotations follow the text of the Bibliothek 
where not otherwise specified. 
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For\on can the man who speaks truth say that He rescued the 
race of men which had departed from His ways.' (28 ff.). 

' Ye ask from curiosity how I preserved my maidenhood, my 
chastity, and yet became the mother of the son of the Creator ? 
Forpan the mystery is not known to men, but Christ revealed 
that the guilt of Eve has been removed,' etc. (92 ff.). 

In these cases it seems to mean little more than ' verily ' and 
Gollancz 16 has so translated it. 

A comparison of the Lindisfarne and Rushworth glosses 17 on 
the Gospels with the versions in West-Saxon shows that this use 
of fortyon to connect a statement loosely with what has preceded 
was particularly characteristic of the northern districts. It will 
be remembered that it was in this territory that the Wanderer 
and the Seafarer were written. 

Lind. ond eft-locadon gesegon efet-awaelted 
et respicientes uident reuolutum 

•Sone stan wses for'Son micel suifte. 
lapidem erat quippe magnus ualde. 

Corp. hi gesawon Jjsene stan aweg awyltne. 
so'Slice he wses swyfte mycel. 

(Mark, xvi, 4.) 18 

Similar passages, showing the employment of softllce, or a 
like word, in the southern versions, where for\on appears in the 
northern might be cited, did space permit. Enough material 
has, however, been brought forward to show clearly that for\on 
was susceptible of a wider range of meaning than is sometimes 
attributed to it. 

It may be well at this point to present an analysis of the 
Seafarer, interpreted as a lyric. A paraphrase is here given, 
rather than a literal translation, in order to bring out the 
sequence of ideas more clearly. The effort has been particularly 
made, however, not to introduce any turn of thought not strictly 
justified by the text. The disputed transitional passages are 

16 Oynewidfs Christ, Lond., 1892. 

17 Ed. by Skeat, Camb. Univ. Press. 

18 The Rushworth MS. here employs the same idiom as the Lindisfarne, 
and the Hatton the same as the Corpus. The word ond has been substituted 
above for the graphic sign in the Lindisfarne MS. 
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rendered literally. The word for\>on has purposely been omitted 
in the translation throughout, since there seem to be no expres- 
sions not excessively awkward which perfectly reproduce the 
meaning as conceived in the preceding discussion, and are not 
liable to be misunderstood. It is of course impossible to render 
it by the same word or words in each case, because the meaning 
is sometimes nearer to the English 'so,' sometimes nearer to 
'for.' 

' I can sing of my voyages, of the hardships which I have 
often experienced on the sea. Cold, anxiety, hunger oppressed 
me (1-12). A man to whom the earth seems fair knows not 
how I have suffered on the ice-cold sea in winter, deprived of 
my kinsmen, in the falling hail. I heard naught but the roaring 
of the sea. The cries of the sea-birds I made my merriment 
and revelry (12-22). Storms beat on the rocky cliffs, the tern 

and the eagle screamed 19 None of my kinsmen might 

comfort me. One who has lived in comfort on the land little 
realizes how it has been my destiny to abide in weariness on the 
sea. With falling night came snow, frost, hail (23-33). Now 
the thoughts of my heart are agitating me, that even I should 
make trial of the mighty billows, the play of the salt waves. 
The desire of my heart impels my spirit to fare forth, that I may 
seek strange lands afar off (33-39). There is no man on earth 
so haughty or so munificent or so valiant or so high in the favor 
of his lord as not to be concerned for his seafaring, whatever 
the Lord may have in store for him. He has no thought for 
music or wealth, no joy in woman, no delight in aught in the 
world save the welling of the waves, but ever hath yearning, he 
who thinks to sail upon the deep (39-47). The blossoming 
trees, the fair cities, the sunny meadows, all incite the man on 
his journey who intends to sail afar over the ocean. The cuckoo 
warns with sorrowful note, presages care. A prosperous man 
knows not what they endure who journey afar off (48-57). My 
heart wanders over the seas and returns to me, impelling my 
spirit forth over the welling waters (58-64a).' 

It should be observed that three leading ideas are present in 

M A line has probably been lost at this point. 
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the poet's mind : the irresistible fascination of the sea for those 
who have sailed upon it, the hardships which seafaring involves, 
and the fact that men who live in comfort on the land can never 
realize these hardships. It is precisely the antithesis between 
the first and the second of these ideas which gives the piece its 
greatest power: — in spite of a full knowledge of all the 
suffering which voyaging brings, the yearning to be on the sea 
once more is so overpowering that a man finds no pleasure in 
anything else. The word sylf (35) brings out this contrast. 
' Even I myself, who have endured so much hardship, am 
impelled to make trial of the mighty waves again.' Ounnian 
need not, of course, necessarily mean ' try for the first time.' 
This desire is explained in lines 39-47, which state that the 
man who sails over the water finds no delight in the pleasures 
which the land can give, but only in being on the ocean. 
Although he may be a successful man, proud, able to dispense 
gifts, in the vigor of youth, with a reputation for valiant deeds, 
and high in favor with his lord, he is nevertheless not content, 
because of the calling of the sea. 

It was characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon poetic temperament 
to introduce and reintroduce certain leading conceptions in more 
or less irregular succession. This gave rise to frequent repeti- 
tions of thought, not altogether unsuited to reflective or 
descriptive poetry of the type to which the Seafarer belongs. 
Compare, for example, the arrangement of the opening lines of 
the Phoenix : — 

'There is a peerless and lovely land in the East (1-14). 
There no inclemency of weather annoys, but the plain is ever 
beautiful (14-21). There are no mountains or valleys. The 
land lies high (21-32). The forests are beauteous, the fruits 
never fall, but the trees always stand green, according to 
God's command (33-36). So shall they be blooming until the 
end of the world (37-41). The flood spared the land of old, 
and it shall abide ever blossoming until doomsday (41-49). 
There is naught unpleasant in the land, no evil weather (50-62). 
Streams traverse the country (62-70). The trees are laden with 
fruits which never fall, but the trees remain ever green, adorned 
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by the might of the Lord (71-80). The land shall suffer no 
change until the Judgment Day (80-84).' m 

This mannerism affected the Anglo-Saxon epic, particularly 
in its earlier stages, to a considerable degree. Heinzel comments 
as follows : 21 ' [Es stimmt damit iiberein, dass] die Angelsachsen 
auch die Erzahlung gerne so einrichten, dass sie, nachdem eine, 
dann noch eine Thatsache erwahnt, sich wieder zur ersten, dann 
auch noch einmal zur zweiten zuriickwenden.' The effect of 
this figure in the epic is to break the thread of the narrative, 
and produce repetitions inartistic from a modern point of view. 
It is, however, entirely beyond the limits of the present article 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the matter. 22 

We should hardly expect, a priori, to find a dialogue imbedded 
in a poem of this character, with no indication of its presence. 
The first thirty lines of the piece are, as Boer points out, in the 
most unmistakably lyric manner. A continuation of this mood 
would naturally be looked for, and that is indeed what is found, if 
the dialogue idea be dismissed from mind. There is absolutely 
nothing in the text to show that there is any change of speaker. 
Contrast the careful way in which the anhaga and the man who 
speaks lines 92 ff. are introduced in the Wanderer, itself a poem of 
strikingly similar mood. Is it not, moreover, highly significant 
that the four scholars a cited above who have devoted most time 
to the matter have not agreed on the divisions of this supposed 
dialogue ? What is incomprehensible to the microscopic eye of 
modern criticism is not likely to have been clear to the people 
of the eighth century. 

Boer's attempt to establish a separate poem at the beginning 
of the piece is based on the assumption that 33b— 64 is a dialogue. 
He does not attempt to prove this assumption, since the lines 
had been regarded as such by earlier scholars. His endeavor is 
not, of course, to show that the first sixty-four lines cannot be a 

20 This shows only the more striking repetitions. Minor ones, as well as 
identities of language, will be obvious on reading the passage in the original. 
Heinzel has pointed out the repetition in describing the trees, Anz.f. d. Alt., 15. 

21 Slil der (dig. Poesie. Q. u. F. 10. 10. 

22 On the subject in general, cf. Heinzel, loc. cit. 10. 10 ff., and Anz.f. d. Alt., 
10. 220 ff.; 15. 157 ft 

23 Rieger, Kluge, Honncher, Boer. 
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lyric, but that they cannot all constitute a dialogue. So his argu- 
ments will need refutation only in so far as they make against 
the hypothesis of a single lyric. For this reason his first point 
need not be dwelt upon. He urges that the different speeches in 
the dialogue are well defined, and all about of a length, and that 
it is out of proportion for the man who advises against the jour- 
ney to make an opening speech longer than all which follows. 
It might be noted that after previous differences of opinion his 
assurance that the boundary lines are ' uberall scharf gezogen ' 
is hardly convincing. 

He states in the second place that there is a change of tone 
after 33. Instead of personal reminiscences, general and hor- 
tatory reflections follow. This is of course on the assumption 
that the young man speaks such lines as 58 ff, which are as 
subjective as anything which precedes. Moreover, the transi- 
tion in the Anglo Saxon lyric from the personal to the general 
is not uncommon. 24 

The third objection, that 33b ff. are illogical in connection with 
the preceding lines, has already been met. 25 

Boer seems to beg the whole question in saying, ' Ferner 
glaube ich mit Rieger (Zschr. 1, 330), dass das, was dem zusatze 
vorhergeht, ein dialog ist, wobei ich nieht entseheide, ob derselbe 
von zwei personen gefilhrt wird, oder ob tine person mit sich selbst 
redet. 26 What then, is the poem but a lyric? Why assume 
dialogue divisions ? Such an admission as this shows the ease 
with which the whole passage of sixty-four lines may be inter- 
preted as in the paraphrase above. 

The succeeding pages of Boer's article are devoted to an 
attempt to show, on the basis of similarities in language, that 
the same person interpolated the Wanderer and the Seafarer, 
and that certain expressions have been imitated from one poem 
in reworking the other. Since this method, particularly as 
applied here, seems misleading, the results cannot be regarded 
as significant. For this reason the method alone will be criticised 
in detail. 

It may be safely said, I believe, that the establishment of 
relationship between different Anglo-Saxon poems on the ground 

M Cf. p. 477 below. * p. 463 ff. above. ,e The italics are mine. 

6 
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of like words and word-combinations is less in favor to-day than 
it once was. It is obvious that in a language so full of formal 
elements, and following so much certain stereotyped lines of 
thought, many striking resemblances must occur, even in pieces 
undoubtedly of different authorship. In two poems as similar 
in subject and feeling as the Wanderer and the Seafarer it would 
surely be surprising not to find correspondences in phraseology. 
Both are elegiac in tone, both deal with the hardships of travel- 
lers, both depict nature in her sterner moods. But Boer regards 
it as a ground for suspicion when the descriptions at these points 
show similarities in language, maintaining that these similari- 
ties would be evenly distributed, not grouped in certain places, 
if they arose merely from the fact that the poems are of one 
school. 

To take a concrete example, it is certainly natural that winter 
weather and its effects on the earth should be mentioned in 
each poem. Is it strange, then, that such parallels as the fol- 
lowing occur? 

'Se. 31. nor]>an sntwde. Wa. 104-5. nor]>an onsendeft hreo 
hceglfare. 

Se. 14. iscealdne see. Wa. 4. hrlmcealdne see. 
Se. 32. hcegl feci on eor]>an. Wa. hreo hceglfare, vgl. auch 
102 hrv& hreosende.' 

Or is it to be wondered at that two complaints of men destined 
by fate to be exiles should show the following similarities of 
expression ? 

' Se. 15. wunade wrceccum lastum. 57 \e \a wrceclastas vndost 
lecgaft. Wa. 5. wadan wrceclastas.' 

Some of these parallels seem to be nothing more than the 
accidental use of the same word. Moreover, Boer's application 
of his method does not seem quite accurate. He states, for 
instance, that in 33-64 ' keine einzige iibereinstimmung mit dem 
Wanderer vorhanden ist.' One of his own examples contradicts 
this. 'Se. 57 \e \a wrceclastas wldost lecgaft., Wa. 5. wadan 
wrceclastas. (Cf. Wa. 32).' Also, Se. 59. mm modsefa, Wa. 59. 
modsefa mm (Cf. Wa. 19). 

It was largely upon data of this sort that Bieger based his 
theory that Cynewulf wrote the Wanderer and the Seafarer. 
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For a discussion of the parallel passage method in general, com- 
pare J. Kail, ' Parallelstellen in der angelsachsischen Poesie.' w 

The reasons which Boer brings forward to prove that lines 
33-64 are in strophes seem altogether insufficient. Strophic 
structure is rare in Anglo-Saxon poetry, and foreign to its 
nature. 28 It is not difficult to arrange Saxon verse in strophes, 
however, as Moller's operations with Beowulf have shown, and 
it is particularly easy with such irregularity in the length of the 
various divisions as Boer admits (4, 5, 5J, 6J lines). He points 
out double alliteration in the last line of two of his strophes in 
support of his argument. But apart from direct pro6f of 
Scandinavian influence in refrain, metre, or language, it seems 
impossible to accept strophic form in this passage. With the 
disproof of the dialogue theory the argument from ' die ahnlich- 
keit mit mehreren dialogischen Eddaliedern' becomes of no 
significance. 

With regard to the latter part of the poem, from 64b to the 
end, it seems as if Thorpe's conjecture that 103-124 were part 
of a different piece from what immediately precedes had not 
received sufficient attention. At this point a marked degeneration 
in style, thought, alliteration, and syntax commences, which 
continues to the end. The noteworthy circumstance is, however, 
that line 103 begins a new leaf of the manuscript (83a), which 
increases considerably the probability that its contents have 
no connection with the preceding lines. However, decision as 
to the composition of the second part of the poem is of minor 
importance, and will not be attempted here. 

It remains to examine Boer's criticism of the Wanderer. His 
main contention is that 57-87 is an interpolation. After giving 
an outline of the poem as far as line 57, he says, ' Bis dahin 
erzablt nicht der dichter sondern der von ihm z. 6 eingefiihrte 
eardsiapa. Das object der erzahlung est der winelSas guma (45). 
.... Dieser ist freilich mit dem eardstapa identisch ; der 
eardstapa aber halt ihn mit grosser epischer selbstandigkeit 
dadurch, dass er durchgehend von ihm in der dritten person 
redet, von sich fern. Auf einmal fallt nun der eardstapa z. 58 aus 

VAnglia, 12. 21. 

88 Sievers, AUgermanische Metrik, pp. 19, 144 ff. 
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der rolle. Aus der dritten person geht er in die erste fiber, und 
zu gleicher zeit vernehmen wir nichts mehr von seinen noch von 
des mneleas guma subjectiven empfindungen, sondern es folgen 
allgemeine betrachtungen.' 

It will be noticed that the whole first part of the eardstapa's 
complaint, as far as line 29, is in the first person. If he may 
change at this point to the third person, why not back again to- 
the first person at line 57, particularly in a poem of lyric char- 
acter ? And is it correct to maintain that no more is heard of 
his personal feelings? How can the opening lines of this 
assumed interpolation, in Boer's own paraphrase, be anything 
else than 'subjective empfindung?' — '"Darum kann ich in der 
ganzen welt keinen grund finden, weshalb ich nicht betmbten 
herzens sein sollte, wenn ich das ganze leben der eorlas erwage." ' 
Is this more of an 'allgemeine betrachtung' than lines 11-18? 

Boer continues ; ' Ware hier noch ein zweifel berechtigt, ob 
von alien eorlas ohne unterschied die rede ist, oder ob das prae- 
teritum auf die verwandten des wineleas guma deutet, das 
folgende Msst nur Sine auffassung zu. "So fal.lt diese welt 
jeden tag hin." ' It appears, then, that feeling, to be subjective,, 
must rest not on the general but on the particular. But the 
wanderer is just saying that he finds every reason to be sad at 
heart when he contemplates the lives of men. Even disregard- 
ing this unusual conception of the meaning of the word 
'subjective,' it will be seen that the tone of 57 ff. is perfectly in 
keeping with the earlier part of the complaint. What is more 
natural than the train of thought ? ' I have had many troubles ;. 
my lord has died, I have been an exile. One who has experi- 
enced it knows how dreadful a companion is sorrow. A 
friendless man often sees in sleep visions of past happiness, of 
friends long dead, but these visions are fleeting, and heaviness 
of heart returns when he wakes. So when I consider the live* 
of men, how they have died untimely deaths, I cannot but see 
why my heart should be heavy. This world is indeed transitory.' 

' Es folgt,' continues Boer, ' eine schlussfolgerung, welche man- 
kaum erwartet hatte,' namely, ' " Darum kann ein mann nicht 
weise werden, bevor er einen (guten) teil der winter in der welt 
(erlebt) hat." Das klingt einigermassen sententios, und un- 
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mittelbar daran schliessen sich eine reihe spriiche.' These 
proverbs and other matter disturb the narrative, he thinks, until 
87, where the connection abandoned at 57 is once more taken up. 

Discussion of the general admissibility of proverbial material 
in Anglo-Saxon elegiac poetry is best postponed until later. 
The interpretation of the word for]>on, suggested in the discussion 
of the Seafarer, may make the transition easier, but the connec- 
tion of thought is perfectly comprehensible, even if for\>on be 
understood to mean 'darum.' 'The world is constantly changing. 
Therefore a man cannot be called wise until he has lived a deal 
of winters (for these changes are bound to affect him some day).' 
The same thought is brought out in 73 ff., the sense of which 
Boer has misunderstood : — a 'A wise man is bound to come to a 
realization of how terrible it is to see the fair habitations of this 
world lying waste.' vThe acceptance or rejection of the above 
explanation of 64 ff. does not affect our main argument, however. 
The chief thing to note is that the beginning of this assumed 
interpolation is consistent with what precedes. 

Moreover, Boer's attempt to carry out his hypothesis leads to 
insurmountable contradictions. It will be remembered that the 
sequence of thought broken off at 57 is according to this hypoth- 
esis resumed at 88. Commenting on 88 ff., Boer says, ' Hier 
sind zwei auffassungen denkbar. Entweder sind ]>as word 
aem\ worte des dichters und z. 92-110 werden vom eardstapa 
gesprochen . . . Oder der eardstapa spricht ]>as word acwty, 
und was folgt, sind worte des wineleas guma.' 30 He decides for 
the latter alternative, that is, that the lines beginning Hwcer 
cwom mearh are spoken by the wineleas guma. 

This interpretation is obviously impossible for the poem as it 
stands. The reason is well stated in Boer's own words. ' Das 
pronomen [se, 88] geniigt kaum zur bezeichnung einer person 
von der in den letzten 30 zeilen nicht die rede war.' Yet he 
assumes that this very se was the feeble attempt of an interpolator 
to make some sort of transition after his long insertion. 
Although this redactor felt the break in the thought, he did not 
or could not do better than this to bridge it over, even in adding 
two lines here, as he is presently made to do ! Must not the 

29 Cf. p. 475 below. 30 p. 4. 
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operations of an interpolator, to be convincing, be more rational 
than this? The chances are that a man who is making insertions 
in a poem will be quite as anxious as the original author to have 
the transitions smooth. However, having cut off the se, Boer 
points to ]>onne (39, 45, 49, 51 ) and maintains that the presence 
of the same anaphora here clinches the argument that 88 should 
follow 57. But he does not at this point state that he later 
assumes the very line in which this satisfactory and sequence- 
continuing \onne occurs to be itself interpolated, all but the 
]>orme, which is united with frod in ferhrSe (90). If a line may 
be used first to prove unity and then be stigmatized as interpo- 
lated, it will evidently be possible to support almost any theory. 
And, in any case, could the recurrence of so common an anaphora 
constitute a weighty argument ? ' 

The only natural and unforced conclusion, when the poem is 
taken as it stands, is to regard 92 ff. as spoken neither by the 
poet nor the wineleas guma, but by another of the eardstapa's 
men of straw, one meditating on the ruined wall, the gleaw hale 
himself, perhaps, of line 73. This speech (to line 1 10) would 
end the utterance of the eardstapa, being a quotation within a 
quotation, as Boer wishes to make it, only not given to the 
wineleas guma. 

Boer recognizes another difficulty in developing his hypoth- 
esis. ' Z. 88-89 hangen also mit 58-87 zusammen. Das heweist 
nun nieht, dass 58-87 eoht, sondern dass auch 88-89 unecht sind. 
Denn es ist auch zwischen 88-89 und 90 ein director widerspruch 
in der ausdrucksweise vorhanden. Aus z. 90 geht namlich 
hervor, dass die betrtibte stimmung nicht ein einziges mal durch 
den einmaligen anblick einer bestimmten statte, sondern wider- 
holt durch das verschwindende traumbild erweckt wird. feor 
oft gemon walsleahta worn; das oft befindet sich in bestimmtem 
widerspruch mit \isne, steht aber in vollstandigem einklang mit 
39-57.' 31 

Observe in the first place that there is absolutely no mention 
of a ' verschwindendes traumbild ' in the lines themselves, that 
it is not this which calls up recollections of past conflicts, but 
meditations upon the ruined walls and -the sadness of life. 

81 p. 7. Italics not in Boer's text. 
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geondfyenceft does not signify actual sight of the wealsteal, but 
contemplation of it in memory. This is evident from the fact 
that the same verb geondyenceft governs the abstract bis deorce 
tif. Wherein lies the contradiction between yisne and oft? 
Why should not thoughts of a ruin cause sadness at many times, 
since one can obviously think of the ruin more than once ? M 

The argument that these lines would form a good continuation 
to passages preceding the assumed interpolation proves nothing 
in itself, of course. Boer maintains further that we ge]>ohte is 
' geschmacklos ' and an ' unklare widerholung ' of frod infertile, 
and that it is bad art to put geond\>ence% and feor oft gemon 
together without a connective (for which his own reconstruction 
is responsible). These objections carry their own refutation with 
them, and need not detain us here. 

Since it does not appear admissible to credit 58-87 to an 
interpolator, the excision of various shorter passages as his work 
is not convincing. Lines which are inferior, or seem so, are set 
down as due to interpolation. Even corruption in the text is 
laid to this, as mine wisse (27) which appears quite as likely to 
have arisen from miscopying of the original as from the tendency 
of the interpolator to write bad Saxon. Furthermore, Boer's 
interpretation of the meaning of a word or the construction of a 
passage is occasionally open to doubt. For example, he is unde- 
cided whether to render hu gcestRc bift ' wie geistlich er ist ' or 
' wie nur das geistliche bleibt.' In connection with the meaning, 
' how terrible it is/ compare the following clause from the Anglo- 
Saxon version of the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. peer 
wees stefen and gastlie hream. M The related verb brings out the 
significance of the word. Hi gceston godes cempan gave and lige 

38 It is quite possible that oft belongs in sense as much with geondbence'S as 
with gemon. Compare a similar passage in the Wanderer, 39 ff. 

■Sonne sorg and sla?p somod aetgfedre 
earmne anhogan oft gebinda'S : 
MnceS him on mode, >set he his mondryhten 
clyppe and cysse. 

Here oft evidently belongs logically rather with Hnce'S than with gebinda'S. 
Whether this suggestion apply to oft in 90 or not, the passage certainly admits 
of a perfectly natural interpretation. 

88 16.1. 
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(Juliana, 17). Compare Goth, usgaisjan and mod. Engl, ghastly. 
— Again, in criticising 79 ff. he argues ' wenn dugvft eal gecrong 
wlonc bt wealle, wer bliebe dann gespart, auf eine andere weise 
sein leben zu verlieren ? ' The phrase can hardly be taken liter- 
ally to mean that all the men met their death here beside the 
wall. Does not bl wealle belong with wlonc rather than with 
gecrong 2 'The warriors perished, proud by the wall.' This 
seems to refer to their pride in the days when they were inhabit- 
ing the now ruined hall. 

The excision of various passages in the Wanderer as the work 
of the interpolator is based largely on repetition of thought, 
lack of originality in expression and interruption of the sequence 
of ideas. It has been shown above that repetition of motifs 
and consequent disturbance of logical arrangement is character- 
istic of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Under these circumstances, some 
literal repetitions naturally occur., But Boer regards the 
recurrence of words or phrases as suspicious. He cites the 
following lines, for example. 34 ' 24b : ofer wabema gebind 
= 57a. 25 sele . . . sinces bryttan vgl. 34 : sele . . . and 
sincbege. 29 : wenian mid wynnum, vgl. 36 : wenede to wiste. 
28 freondleasne, vgl. 45 wineleas guma.' Thirty lines chosen 
at random from Anglo-Saxon poetry will, I believe, show an 
equally large percentage of correspondences. In Cynewulf's 
Christ we find, within twenty-four lines, 

1626 Cyninges wcrde. 1629 . . Cyninges word. 

1618 set domdsege. 1636 set domdsege. 

1632 heofonrices J>rym. 1638 on heofonrice. 

1614 fa hrowia'S. 1617 firenum gewyrcan . . . fah . . . 

1632 firendsedum fah forft J>rowian. 36 

After having cut out of the two poems the passages which he 
considers spurious, Boer remarks : ' Im gegensatzte zu dem 
iiberlieferten interpolierten texte fehlen widerholungen fast ganz, 
und die, welche nicht ganz bedeutungslos sind, sind auch nicht 
zufallig, sondern haben einen stilistischen zweck.' 

All this brings out the essentially subjective character of his 

84 p. 10. 

85 Ed. Cook. Notice the repetitions in the opening lines of the Phoenix, to 
which attention has been called above. 
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criticism. It is not impossible that the Anglo-Saxon elegies 
have survived in a corrupt form, but is it therefore to be assumed 
that they were originally in the shape that modern taste would 
most admire? And even granting that the art of a certain 
passage is inferior to the general level of the poem, does that 
necessarily prove the passage in question spurious ? Are we to 
suppose that a poet was always consistent with his own best work 
in the eighth century any more than at the present day ? Boer's 
analysis, as he himself points out, leaves us with poems in which 
repetitions, moral reflections, and religious coloring are set down 
as due to the machinations of the interpolator. How can we be 
sure that these were not characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon elegy 
at the stage of its development represented by the poems before 
us? 

Consider the pronounced fondness of the Saxons for moraliz- 
ing, and for gnomic material in general. This was not a literary 
fashion introduced with Christianity, its roots lie deep in heathen 
antiquity. The gnomic poetry of other peoples is as a rule of 
ancient date. It was characteristic of Anglo-Saxon thought to 
connect the particular and the general, to make a man's experi- 
ences point a moral as well as adorn a tale. The Saxon in 
misfortune found consolation in philosophy long before King 
Alfred translated Boethius. Deor's refrain \>ces ofereode, \isses 
swa mceg ! is of a piece with the Wanderer's conclusions on 
reviewing the fates of men. The reflective mood which leads to 
moralizing is closely akin to the elegiac spirit. Modern poetry 
is full of instances of it. The amount of Anglo-Saxon verse 
distinctly heathen in character is relatively small, and citations 
from it are likely to be questioned as later additions. This 
applies to the many passages in Beowulf containing moral reflec- 
tions, and the blighting hand of higher criticism has been laid 
even on Widsift and Dior. It will be noted, however, that the 
lyric cry of the banished wife in the Wife's Complaint 36 is inter- 
rupted at its height by reflections on the virtues beseeming a 
youth, while it closes with a general maxim deduced from the 
sad experiences of the once happy couple. The mere presence of 
moralizing in a poem cannot be said to indicate interpolation. 

M Grein-Wulker, Bibliothek, 1. 302. 
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One of the chief blemishes upon these pieces, from the modern 
point of view, is the mixture of pagan and Christian elements. 
We should prefer to have them represent pure heathendom. 
Even granting, however, that the distinctively Christian material 
in the Wanderer and the Seafarer is a later addition, it is not 
possible to cut it out exactly. The interpolator may, in order 
to make a smooth transition, have inserted other lines of his own 
not different in tone from the original poem, and we may fail to 
include these in the process of excision. Or, in attempting to 
preserve the logical sequence, we may assign to the interpolator 
more than belongs to him. In all work in higher criticism there 
is also the possibility, which its advocates do not seem to have 
taken sufficiently into account, that some of the original may 
have been sacrificed in order to make the insertions fit. The 
mere fact that the sense is preserved after the removal of such an 
insertion does not prove that something may not have been lost. 

In regard to the Wanderer, Rieger, followed by Wulker, holds 
that ' nur die epische Einkleidung, nicht der lyrische Kern des 
Gedichtes christlich-religiose Wendungen enthalt.' It will be 
seen, however, that even if the whole prologue (1-7) and 
epilogue (111-115) be cut off, there remains a Christian reference 
in line 85, celda Seyppend. Again, the critics are not in accord 
about the amount of the prologue to be sacrificed. Boer retains 
6-7. Others have suggested that only 1-2 may be added. 
There is a similar uncertainty in regard to the epilogue. The 
first two lines may be retained, as there is no Christian coloring 
in them. On the other hand, the tone of the succeeding lines is 
quite like that of the proverbial material in the body of the 
poem, as Boer has noted, and the Schwellverse are paralleled in 
the fine lines 92-93 and 107. In the Seafarer, line 43, which 
contains a reference to ' dryhten,' may be wholly or in part an 
insertion, although the lines harmonize well in the peculiar 
arrangement of thought in the poem. The conclusion seems to 
be that it is impossible to dogmatize in the matter. Some of 
these passages may be later additions, but it is equally possible 
that they formed parts of the pieces as originally composed. 
The temptation to clear away these apparent accretions and 
preserve the purely heathen tone is very great. But when 
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political and religious conditions in Northumbria in the eighth 
century are considered, it will be seen that it is by no means 
unlikely that elegies were composed at that time which were 
really heathen in spirit, but with a veneering of Christianity. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his History of Early English 
Literature, has pointed out 37 the probable conditions under 
which the so-called elegiac poems were produced, dating them 
approximately in the first quarter of the eighth century. He 
does not believe that they were composed in the second half of 
the century, since in contrasting them with the Cynewulf 
cycle he finds more of the pagan element, and 'the sorrow 
expressed is not a retrospective sorrow, like CynewulPs, for the 
decay of the whole land, but a personal and present pain.' 
Certain lines in the Wanderer contradict this latter statement, 
however. If ' retrospective sorrow for the decay of the whole 
land ' indicates a later date, we have the evidence here. 

Ongietan sceal gleaw hsele, hu gsestlic bit), 
tonne ealre Msse worulde wela weste stoiide^, 
swa nu missenlice geond J>isne middangeard 
winde biwawne weallas stonda)>, 
hrime bihrorene, hryftge J>a ederas. 88 

This points clearly to a time when the ravages of war had 
already devastated the country. Unfortunately it does not serve 
to date the elegies, for the history of Northumbria all through 
the first three quarters of the eighth century is a record of 
anarchy. It is to be remembered, of course, that while these 
poems belong together in spirit and treatment, they were very 
likely not by a single author, nor composed within a narrow 
term of years. Mr. Brooke conjectures that they were written 
by men ' to whom Christianity was a good thing, but over whom 
it had no special hold; who were half pagan at heart while 
Christian in name.' To these pieces, originally pagan through- 
out, he thinks Christian touches were added in the latter part of 
the century. Does it not seem equally probable that men of 
this character might well have given their work, as it was pro- 
duced, such Christian coloring as this by way of making a 
concession to the new religion ? Such concessions would natur- 

31 p. 355 f. I refer to the edition in one volume, New York, 1892. 
38 73-77. 
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ally have seemed incongruous. The whole poetic technique of 
that day was a heritage from heathendom. Certain conceptions 
were approved themes for poetic treatment, and it would have 
been difficult to remodel the whole Saxon Ars Poetica so as to 
avoid clashing with Christian conceptions. Such a view as this 
is supported by the prologue to the Wanderer. In the same 
sentence with a reference to metodes miltse is the pagan sentiment 
wyrd bv§ Jul arced! As Mr. Brooke notes, the Christian 
additions, if such they be, are not as specialized in their doctrine 
as the religious poetry of the late eighth century. They express 
thoroughly primitive ideas, such as men would have held who 
had scarcely forgotten the gods of their fathers. The whole 
matter is one for conjecture rather than decision, but I believe 
the hypothesis here advanced as reasonable as that of monkish 
interpolation. 

The result of the preceding discussion, then, is that there 
seems to be no reason to assume that the Wanderer and the 
Seafarer are not preserved in essentially their original form, 
with the exception of the homiletic addition to the latter poem. 
Certain textual corruptions have arisen in the processes of 
copying and transmission, but this is true of works of undoubted 
unity. The Christian coloring may be a later addition, but it 
is perfectly possible that it was in the poems as originally 
composed. There is no necessity to interpret any part of the 
Seafarer as a dialogue. 

I venture to believe that in vindicating the transmitted 
versions of these pieces I am defending compositions which, 
while they represent more faithfully the characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon verse, are in many ways as truly poetic as those which 
result from an application of the processes of the higher criticism. 

William Withbele Lawjrence. 



